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ILLUSTRATIONS OF FUNGI—X 


Wiriram A. MurriLy 


All of the accompanying illustrations were drawn from speci- 
mens collected in the vicinity of Bronx Park. They are repro- 
duced here natural size, but some of them, especially figures 5, 6, 
and 12, represent rather small forms of the species in question. 


Hypholoma appendiculatum ( Bull.) Quel. 
APPENDICULATE HyPHOLOMA 
PiaTE 56. Ficures 1 and 2 X11 


Pileus fleshy, fragile, thin, convex to expanded, cespitose or gre- 
garious, 2-6 cm. broad; surface glabrous or whitish-pulverulent, 
rarely floccose-scaly, usually cracking with age, hygrophanous, 
varying in color from pale-yellowish to light-brown or dark honey- 
yellow, fading when old or dry; lamellae adnate, close, narrow, 
white or creamy-white to purplish-brown; spores ovoid, smooth, 
purplish-brown, 7 X 4; stipe slender, equal, hollow, white, gla- 
brous below, pruinose at the apex, 5-7 cm. long, 4-6 mm. thick; 
veil white, delicate, evanescent, clinging to the margin of young 
plants as shred-like appendages. 


This is everywhere recognized as one of the best and most 
dainty edible species. It is very widely distributed and grows in 
abundance throughout the season about dead wood or in soil rich 
in decayed wood. The two figures represent two color forms 
found growing together at the base of an elm. 


[Mycotocia for November, 1911 (3: 271-304), was issued November 20, 1911] 
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Stropharia semiglobata (Batsch) Quél. 
HEMISPHERIC STROPHARIA 
PLATE 56. FJGurE 3. X1 

Pileus fleshy, subglobose to hemispheric, gregarious to sub- 
cespitose, I-3 cm. broad; surface light-yellow, smooth, glabrous, 
very viscid when moist; lamellae adnate, broad, yellow, soon 
clouded with the ripening spores; spores ellipsoid, smooth, 
brownish-purple, 12-14 X 7-9; stipe slender, cylindric, light- 
yellow, smooth, viscid, 6-9 cm. long, 2-4 mm. thick; veil glutinous 
when moist, leaving an incomplete, superior ring. 

Common and widely distributed but rarely abundant in manured 
fields or on dung in pastures throughout the growing season. 
Stevenson says it is considered poisonous, but later authors claim 
that it is edible, although its favorite habitat and its slimy char- 
acter are objectionable to most persons. The name is exceedingly 
well chosen, as the shape of its cap is as near an exact hemi- 
sphere as one is able to find among living things. 


Coprinus Brassicae l’eck 
CABBAGE CopRINUS 
PLATE 56. FiGurRE 4. XI 

Pileus membranous, conic or ovoid to oblong, at length expand- 
ing, the margin often recurving and splitting, closely gregarious 
or cespitose by crowding, about 7-10 mm. broad; surface white, 
squamulose, finely striate, becoming isabelline, with the scales 
showing in patches; lamellae adnexed, narrow, crowded, ferrugi- 
nous-brown; spores broadly ellipsoid, almost subglobose, smooth, 
umbrinous under the microscope, 7 X 5; stipe slender, snow- 
white, smooth, glabrous, hollow, 1-2 cm. long, less than 1 mm. 
thick, except at the base; veil represented by a ring of delicate, 
powdery scales at the base of the stipe, which are similar to those 
on the pileus. 

This species was first described by Dr. Peck from plants he 
collected on decaying cabbage stems at Menands, New York, in 
August, 1889. Last June it occurred in abundance on a pile of 
cornstalks in thin woods east of Bronx Park. The identity of 
the species was suggested by Professor L. H. Pennington, who 
was working upon the genus at the Garden a little later in the 


year. 
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Vaginata farinosa (Schw.) Murrill 


MEALY AGARIC 
PLaTE 56. FIGURE 5. X1 

Pileus thin, nearly plane, 2-3 cm. broad; surface grayish to 
murinous, deeply striate on the margin, floccose-powdery, espe- 
cially on the disk; lamellae free, white; spores subglobose to 
ovoid or ellipsoid, smoth, 6-7 »; stipe cylindric, hollow or stuffed, 
white or gray, subbulbous, farinaceous, 4-7 cm. long, 3-6 mm. 
thick ; volva floccose-powdery, evanescent. 

This species was described from North Carolina as an Amanita 
and later placed in Amanitopsis. It is more common in Virginia 
and farther south than it is in New York, although occurring in 
open deciduous woods throughout the eastern United States. The 
plant is too small and scattered to be considered economically. 


. 


Pleurotus geogenius (DC.) Queél. 
EARTH-LOVING PLEUROTUS 
PLate 56. FicureE 6 X 1 


Pileus fleshy, erect, fan-shaped or semi-infundibuliform, often 
divided nearly to the base, at other times wavy or lobed at the 
margin, which is at first incurved, 4-9 cm. broad; surface smoth, 
glabrous above, whitish-pruinose behind, avellaneous-isabelline to 
chestnut-brown, dry or viscid according to the weather ; lamellae 
white, narrow, crowded, sometimes forked behind, decurrent to 
the base of the stipe or nearly so; spores subovoid, smooth, hya- 
line, 7-8 X 3.5-4m; cystidia fusoid, hyaline, 60-70 X 12-15 ,; 
stipe always lateral with a dorsal groove, short, white, pruinose, 
I-3 cm. long, 5~15 mm. thick; flesh white, with farinaceous odor 
and taste. 

For the last three seasons, this species has appeared in abund- 
ance on my lawn in the shadow of the house, and I have had the 
opportunity to study it very closely. On first comparing it in 
Europe with specimens of P. geogenius, it seemed very different, 
the European form being darker, thicker, and firmer, with longer 
and thicker stipe. Specimens collected last October, however, 
were much darker than usual,-and others found later near Seattle, 
Washington, first by Mr. S. M. Zeller and afterwards by myself 
on two occasions, proved to be quite typical both in color and 
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form. The spores and cystidia of the New York plant are slightly 
smaller than those of the European form. The pileus is very 
viscid in wet weather. 

There is no reference, so far as I know, to the occurrence of 
this species in America. Its habitat for a Pleurotus is so peculiar 
that it would probably be referred to Clitocybe or some other 
genus. The New York specimens grew among the grass, in slight 
depressions between the clumps ; the Washington specimens were 
found in bare ground out in the open; while in Europe the species 


often occurs in the woods. 


Inocybe rimosa (Bull.) Quél. 
CRACKED INOCYBE 
PuaTe 56. FiGuRE 7. X1 

Pileus fleshy, thin, broadly conic or campanulate to expanded, 
obtuse or umbonate, 2.5-5 cm. broad; surface silky-fibrous, 
radiate-rimose, yellowish-brown; lamellae adnexed, pallid to tan 
or subferruginous; spores ovoid to ellipsoid, smooth, dull- 
ferruginous, 7-9 X 3.5-5 #; cystidia very scarce, 60-65 X 15-18»; 
stipe equal, firm, solid, pruinose at the apex, subglobose below, 
pallid, slightly bulbous at the base, 2-5 cm. long, 4-6 mm. thick. 

Very common throughout the northern hemisphere on the 
ground in woods, and usually recognizable by its very conspicuous 
radiate splitting. It is considered poisonous by Kobert. None of 
the species of the genus should be eaten, because some of them 
are poisonous and the distinctions are very difficult to make. 


Collybidium zonatum (Peck) Murrill 
ZONED COLLYBIDIUM 
PLATE 56. Ficure 8& X1 


Pileus thin, convex or nearly plane, umbilicate, much resembling 
a Marasmuus, usually cespitose, 1-2.5 cm. broad ; surface fibrillose- 
tomentose, tawny or ochraceous-tawny, sometimes marked with 
slightly darker zones; lamellae narrow, close, free, white or 
whitish, edges whitish-pulverulent; spores broadly ellipsoid, 
smooth, hyaline, 5-7 X 3-44; stipe firm, equal, hollow, similar to 
the pileus in color and covering, 2.5—5 cm. long, 2 mm. thick. 


Described by Peck as a Collybia from specimens collected at 
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the base of an elm in Albany, New York, and afterwards found 
in several other eastern states on dead roots and buried twigs in 
partial shade. A smaller species very similar to this has also 
been described by Peck as Collybia stipitaria. They will both 
probably be referred to a division of Marasmius when that large 
genus is segregated. 


Coprinus Spraguei Berk. & Curt. 
SPRAGUE’S CoPRINUS 
PLATE 56. FIGURE 9. XI 

Pileus very thin, ovoid to campanulate-conic, at length ex- 
panded, somewhat depressed, 2-2.5 cm. broad; surface plicate. 
with striate margin, subtomentose, grayish, becoming avellaneous 
along the ridges and fumosous in the grooves, umbo glabrous, 
light-brown, avellaneous when old; lamellae free, few, narrow; 
spores ellipsoid, smooth, black, 8-9 X 4—5 »: stipe white or light- 
brownish, smooth, glabrous, shining, hollow, surmounted by a 
disk at the apex to which the lamellae are attached, 5-7 cm. 
long, I-2 mm. thick. 

Common in the eastern United States in rich grassy or partially 
shaded places, either single or slightly clustered. It was first 
named from Sprague’s collections in New England but has been 
known under several names in this country. Our New York 
plants agree well with the types at Kew. 


Craterellus cornucopioides (L.) Pers. 
Horn or Pienty. Fatries’ Lovinc Cup 
PLaTE 56. FiGurRE 10. XI 

Pileus trumpet-shaped, thin, flexible, gregarious or cespitose, 
5-10 cm. long, reaching 8 cm. broad at the top, margin erect to 
decurved and lobed; surface more or less scaly, blackish-brown; 
hymenium even or somewhat wrinkled, cinereous; spores ellip- 
soid, smooth, subhyaline, 12-17 X 7-8; stipe very short or 
obsolete. 

This species is exceedingly easy to recognize by its shape and 
color, and is considered very good for the table. It occurs during 
late summer and fall in open woods throughout a wide area of 
distribution in temperate regions. 
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Hygrophorus flavodiscus Frost 
YELLOW-DISKED HyGROPHORUS 
PLATE 56. FiGuRE 11. X1 

Pileus fleshy, convex or nearly plane, 3-8 cm. broad; surface 
glabrous, very viscid, white with pale-yellow or reddish-yellow 
center; flesh white; lamellae adnate or decurrent, subdistant, 
white, slightly tinged with flesh-color at times, the interspaces 
sometimes venose; spores ellipsoid, smooth, hyaline, 6-7.5 < 
4-5; stipe subequal, solid, very viscid, white at the apex, white 
or yellowish below, 3-8 cm. long, 6-12 mm. thick. 

A beautiful species, occurring in woods in autumn. Peck pub- 
lished it with Frost’s name and notes in the 35th annual state 
report, the plant being represented at the time by specimens from 
Vermont and New York. 


Pleuropus abortivus (Berk. & Curt.) Murrill 
Clitopilus abortivus (Berk. & Curt.) Sacc. 
ABORTIVE PLEUROPUS 
PLATE 56. Figure 12. X1 

Pileus of developed form fleshy, firm, convex to nearly plane 
or slightly depressed, usually entire on the margin, gregarious or 
cespitose, 5-10 cm. broad, the sporophores very commonly repre- 
sented by subglobose aborted masses of cellular tissue 3-6 cm. in 
diameter; surface of developed form dry, silky-tomentose, be- 
coming glabrous, gray or grayish-brown; flesh white, with fari- 
naceous odor and taste; lamellae adnate, close, thin, strongly de- 
current, whitish or pale-grayish, changing to salmon-colored ; 
spores angular, uninucleate, salmon-colored, 8.5-10 & 6—7.5 py; 
stipe subequal, solid, slightly flocculose, longitudinally striate, con- 
colorous or paler than the pileus, 3.5-8 cm. long, 5—12 mm. thick. 

Common on rich earth or much decayed wood in woods during 
late summer and autumn, from Canada to Alabama and west to 
Wisconsin and Mexico. It was very abundant about New York 
last September. It is an excellent edible species both in its fully 
developed and aborted forms, the latter being gathered by tne 
Indians for the market in some parts of Mexico. 








CULTURES OF UREDINEAE IN gro 


J. C. ARTHUR 


The present article is the eleventh of a series of reports’ by the 
writer upon the culture of plant rusts, beginning in 1899. Almost 
uniform progress has been made during the twelve years in the 
prime purpose of the work, that of experimentally connecting the 
sporophytic and gametophytic phases of heteroecious rusts, as 
well as the study of autoecious species and in some cases the 
detection of races. The work of the year is representative in 
these several respects. It was under the charge of Miss Irma A. 
Uhde, a senior student in general science in the University of 
Iowa, who was recommended by Professor Thomas H. Macbride. 
Miss Uhde conducted the work with fine insight and untiring 
patience, securing a notably large number of successful infections. 
Some of the sowings, particularly those of the cedar rusts were 
made and the records kept by Dr. F. D. Kern. All the work was 
done under the auspices of the Indiana Experiment Station, and 
financed from the Adams fund. 

There are some very common American rusts that collectors of 
culture material are likely to send in considerable abundance every 
year, such as Puccinia Caricis, P. Peckii, P. angustata and the 
Aster-Solidago-Erigeron group among the sedge rusts, and P. 
poculiformis, P. pustulata, P. Andropogonis, P. Impatientis and 
P. fraxinata among the grass rusts. These are usually sown, 
although the life cycle is known, and when time and opportunity 
permit some tests are made regarding their less known aecial 
hosts and the possibility of races. While these and similar 
species take time that could usually be put upon less known forms 
to better advantage, there is another set of common rusts often 
sent by collectors, whose life cycle is not known, such as Puccinia 
emaculata, P. Ellisiana, P. vexans, and the form on Carex Penn- 

1See Bot. Gaz. 29: 268-276; 35: 10-23: Jour. Myc. 8: 51-56; 10: 8-21; 


Il: 50-67; 12: 11-27; 13: 189-205: 14: 7-26; Mycol. 1: 225-256; and 2: 
213-240. 
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sylvanica, which consume time with no more profit. They have 
been repeatedly sown, but for want of careful field observations 
regarding proximity of aecia, little advance is made. 

Those who assisted in the work with culture material, and often 
with valuable suggestions, are named with special gratitude, for 
to them is due in considerable degree whatever of value has come 
from the year’s labors. Mr. E. Bethel, Denver, Colo., sent 123 
collections, by far the largest number contributed by one person 
in any year since the work began. Messrs. W. P. Fraser, Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, J. F. Brenckle, Kulm, N. D., and W. H. Long, 
Washington, D. C., sent between 30 and 40 collections each, while 
much smaller numbers were sent by Messrs. E. Bartholomew, 
Stockton, Kans., J. M. Bates, Red Cloud, Neb., H. S. Coe, Ames, 
Iowa, J. J. Davis, Racine, Wis., A. C. Dillman, Washington, D. 
C., H. S. Fawcett, Gainesville, Fla., A. O. Garrett, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, R. A. Harper, Madison, Wis., E. W. D. Holway, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Haven Metcalf, Washington, D. C., A. J. Norman, 
College Park, Md., E. W. Olive, Brookings, S. D., J. B. Pollock, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Donald Reddick, R. E. Stone, and H. H. 
Whetzel, all three of Ithaca, N. Y., Guy West Wilson, Fayette, 
Iowa, and by Misses Louise Falk, Boulder, Colo., and Miriam 
Turner, Isle au Haut, Me. Many living plants were received 
from a number of botanists to whom requests had been sent for 
suitable specimens on which to make sowings of particular rusts. 
To all these and to others who assisted in the year’s investigations 
the writer extends his heartiest thanks. 

During the present season 294 collections of material with rest- 
ing spores and 25 collections with active spores were employed, 
from which 987 drop cultures were made to test the germinating 
condition of the spores. Out of the 294 collections with resting 
spores 134 failed to germinate, leaving 160 collections available 
for experimental tests, this being a far larger number than in any 
previous year. Altogether about 400 sowings were made, using 
a great variety of hosts growing in pots in the greenhouse, and 
75 infections obtained. The most important conclusions derived 
from a study of the results are given in the following paragraphs. 


NEGATIVE RESULTS.—A number of collections giving good ger- 
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mination of the spores were sown on plants in the hope of dis- 
covering the alternate host but without securing infection. The 
following are recorded to serve for reference in future studies. 

1. Pucctnta on Carex Pennsylvanica L., collected at Kulm, 
N. D., by Dr. J. F. Brenckle, was sown on Laciniaria punctata 
(on 4 different dates), L. spicata, Dirca palustris (2 dates), and 
Meriolix serrulata (2 dates), with no infection. In preceding 
years this rust was sown on forty other species of hosts without 
infection.” 

2. Puccinta on Carex tenella Schk., collected at Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, by Professor W. P. Fraser, was sown on Phryma lepto- 
stachya (on 2 different dates), with no infection. In 1909 a simi- 
lar collection was sown on six other species of hosts with no 
results.* 

3. Puccinia on Carex stellulata Good., collected by the writer 
at Isle au Haut, Me., was sown on Aster Drummondii, Solidago 
canadensis, and Ribes Cynosbati, with no infection. 

4. Puccrnta on Carex trisperma Dewey, collected at Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, by Professor W. P. Fraser, was sown on Myrica 
cerifera, Apocynum cannabinum, Senecio Douglasti, and Soli- 
dago caesia, with no infection. 

5. Puccrnta on Carex arctata Boott, collected at Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, by Professor W. P. Fraser, was sown on Lysimachia 
terrestris, L. quadrifolia, Chelone glabra (on 2 different dates), 
Rudbeckia laciniata, and R. triloba, with no infection. 

6. PuccINIA PERMINUTA Arth., on Agrostis hyemalis (Walt. ) 
B. S. P., collected by the writer at Isle au Haut, Me., was sown 
on Orchis spectabilis and Actaea alba, with no infection. Another 
collection on A. perennans (Walt.) Tuckerm., collected at Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, by Professor W. P. Fraser, was sown on Aquilegia 
canadensis, Thalictrum dioicum, Caulophyllum thalictroides, 
Anemonella thalictroides, and Isopyrum biternatum, with no in- 
fection. 

7. Puccinta ELLisiANA Thiim., on Andropogon scoparius 
Michx., collected by Dr. J. F. Brenckle, at Kulm, N. D., was 

*See Jour. Myc. 10: 10. 1904; IL: 51. 1905; 12: 12. 1906; 13: 191. 1907; 


14: 9. 1908; and Mycol. 1: 229. 19009. 
*See Mycol. 1: 218. 1910. 
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sown on Boehmeria cylindrica, Uvularia grandiflora, Myrica ceri- 
fera, Lysimachia quadrifolia, Thalictrum polygamum, and Laci- 
niaria spicata, with no infection. Similar material from Colorado, 
Nebraska, Delaware and North Carolina was sown in previous 
seasons on thirty five other species of hosts.* 

8. Pucctnta ScHEDONNARDI K. & S., on Schedonnardus panic- 
ulatus (Nutt.) Trel., collected by Mr. E. Bethel, at Westminster, 
Colo., was sown on Delphinium formosum, Xanthoxylum ameri- 
canum, Symphoricarpos pauciflorus, Hydrophyllum virginicum, 
H. capitatum, Onosmodium occidentale, Petalostemon purpureus, 
Amorpha nana, Boltonia asteroides, Grindelia squarrosa, Rud- 
beckia triloba, Laciniaria punctata, Solidago rigida, and Arnica 
sp., with no infection. This collection possessed clean and well 
developed sori, and gave strong germination. Similar material 
in former years was sown on fifteen other species of hosts.® 

g. Pucctnta virGAta Ellis & Ev., on Chrysopogon avenaceus 
(Michx.) Benth., collected by Mr. W. H. Long at El Reno, Okla., 
was sown on Dirca palustris, Xanthoxylum americanum, Boeh- 
meria cylindrica, Apios Apios, Petalostemon purpureus, and 
Mimulus ringens, with no infection. Similar material from 
Nebraska and North Carolina was sown in previous years on nine 
other species of hosts.® 

10. Puccinra Tosta Arth., on Sporobolus asperifolius Nees & 
Meyen, collected by Dr. J. F. Brenckle at Kulm, N. D., was sown 
on Lepargyraea canadensis, Dirca palustris, Symphoricarpos 
racemosus, Apocynum cannabinum, Delphinium formosum, Pole- 
montium reptans, Laciniaria punctata, Aster paniculatus, and 
clrnica sp., with no infection. 

Another collection on same host, made by Mr. E. Bethel at 
Denver, Colo., was sown on Symphoricarpos racemosus, Lepar- 
gyraea canadensis, Phacelia heterophylla, Hydrophyllum virgini- 
cum, Lithospermum canescens, Amorpha fruticosa, Arabis Hol- 
boellii, and Sidalcea oregana, with no infection. Similar material 
was sown in previous years on ten other species of hosts.’ 

*See Jour. Myc. 14: 10. 1908; Mycol. 1: 231. 1909; 2: 220. 1910. 

5 See Bot. Gaz. 35: 11. 1903: Jour. Myc. 13: 192. 1907; 14: 11. 1908; and 
Mycol. 1: 231. 1900. 


*See Jour. Myc. 14: 10. 1908; and Mycol. 2: 219. 1910. 
*See Jour. Myc. 10: 10. 1904; and 12: 12. 1906. 
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11. Pucctnta on Phalaris arundinacea L., collected by Dr. E. 
W. Olive, at Brookings, S. D., was sown on Polygonatum com- 
mutatum, Vagnera stellata, Convallaria majalis, Uvularia grandi- 
flora, and Trillium cernuum, with no infection. 

12. Pucctnta Disticuiinis E. & E., on Spartina sp., collected 
at Kulm, N. D., by Dr. J. F. Brenckle, was sown on Lithospermum 
canescens (on 2 different dates), Onosmodium hispidissimum, 
Lepargvyraea canadensis (2 dates), Elaeagnus angustifolia, Dirca 
palustris, Fraxinus lanceolata, Symphoricarpos racemosus, Aescu- 
lus glabra, Apocynum cannabinum, Hydrophyllum capitatum, 
Macrocalyx Nyctelea, lsopyrum biternatum, Amorpha nana, Cas- 
sia chamaccrista, Petalostemon purpureus, Physalis sp., Ambro- 
sia trifida, and Carduus Flodmanti, with no infection. A year 
ago the same rust was sown on three other hosts without results.* 

13. PuccintA ANTHOXANTHI Ickl., on Anthoxanthum odora- 
tum L., collected by Professor W. P. Fraser, at Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, was sown on Berberis vulgaris, Myrica cerifera, Apocy- 
num cannabinum, Tissa canadensis, Senecio lugens, and Rud- 
beckia triloba, with no infection. 

14. Pucctnta on Trisetum majus (Vasey) Rydb. having cov- 
ered telia and coronate teliospores, simulating P. Rhamni, col- 
lected in the foothills of Colorado, by Mr. E. Bethel, was sown 
on Rhamnus alnifolia from one collection, and on Rhammnus cath- 
artica from another. <A similar collection from Golden, Colo., 
with same data, was sown on the two sets of Rhamnus, while 
another collection from Boulder, Colo., was sown on Mahonia 
Aquifolium and Arabis Holboellii. In each instance there was 
no infection. 

15. PuccINnIA MONTANENSIS Ellis, on Elymus canadensis L. 
collected by Mr. E. Bethel, at Colorado Springs, Colo., was sown 
on Clematis virginiana (on 2 different dates), Viorna Douglasii 
(2 dates), Impatiens aurea, Delphinium scaposum, Viola septen- 
trionalis, Arabis Holboellii, Amorpha nana, Senecio Douglasii, 
and Arnica sp., with no infection. In 1907 what is thought to be 
the same rust was sown four times on Delphinium tricorne with- 
out result.® 


® See Mycol. 2: 219. 1910. 
*See Jour. Myc. 14: 11. 1908. 
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16. Uromyces Etrocuaripis Arth., on Eleocharis palustris 
(L.) R. & S., collected by Dr. E. W. Olive, at Brookings, S. D., 
was sown on Laciniaria spicata, L. scariosa, Eupatorium seroti- 
num, Polygala Senega, Hydrophyllum virginicum, Amorpha frutt- 
cosa, Symphoricarpos racemosus, Lepargyraeca canadensis, and 
Dirca palustris, with no infection. In 1906 the same rust was 
sown on five other species of hosts without results.’° 

17. Uromyces SpartinaE Farl., on Spartina Michauviana A. 
S. Hitch. (usually listed as S. cynosuroides), collected by Pro- 
fessor W. P. Fraser, at Pictou, Nova Scotia, was sown on 
Steironema ciliatum (on 2 different dates), Polemonium reptans, 
Phlox divaricata, and Tissa canadensis, with no infection. 

Another collection from the same collector and place, but on 
S. patens (Ait.) Muhl., was sown on Steironema ciliatum (2 
dates), Polemonium reptans, and Lysimachia terrestris, with no 
infection. 

It is evident from the present repeated inability to infect 
Steironema with Spartina rust from the salt marshes of the sea 
coast, supposedly the same species as in the interior,’* that the 
status of this rust, or group of rusts, is not yet fully known. 
Either we are dealing with more species than heretofore recog- 
nized, or there are biological races yet undetermined. 

18. Uromyces Pecktanus Farl., on Distichlis spicata (L.) 
Greene, collected by Professor W. P. Fraser, at Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, was sown on Tissa canadensis (on 2 different dates), 
Mimulus ringens, and Rudbeckia laciniata, with no infection. 

19. UROMYCES GRAMINICOLA Burr., on Panicum virgatum L., 
collected by Mr. W. H. Long, at El Reno, Okla., was sown on 
Dirca palustris, Apios tuberosa, and Boltonia asteroides, with no 
infection. Another collection on the same host sent by Mr. E. 
Bartholomew from Stockton, Kans., was sown on A pios tuberosa, 
Petalostemon purpureus, Cassia chamaecrista, Aesculus glabra, 
Apocynum cannabinum, and Laciniaria spicata, with no infection. 

The same rust has been sown on eleven other species of hosts 
in previous years.™* 

See Jour. Myc. 13: 193. 1907. 


"For a statement regarding Uromyces on Spartina see Mycol. 2: 221. 1910. 
™ See Jour. Myc. 12: 13. 1906; Mycol. 1: 232. 1909; 2: 220. 1910. 
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20. Uromyces Sporosott E. & E., on Sporobolus neglectus 
Nash, collected by Dr. E. W. Olive, at Brookings, S. D., was 
sown on Lepargyraea canadensis, Elaeagnus angustifolia, Amor- 
pha nana, Erigeron annuus (on two different dates), and Arnica 
sp., with no infection." 

21. AEcipIUM on Euphorbia commutata Engelm. was obtained 
in the vicinity of Lafayette, Ind., by Messrs. F. D. Kern and T. 
Billings. The living plants were placed in pots and continued to 
flourish. They bore aecia in all stages of maturity. These plants 
were adjusted in a moist chamber over the following hosts, so 
that aeciospores fell spontaneously upon the young leaves: Astra- 
galus canadensis, Pisum sativum, Lathyrus palustris, Medicago 
sativa, and Trifolium pratense. No infection was obtained. 


SUCCESSFUL CULTURES SUPPLEMENTING PREVIOUS WORK.—The 
facts derived by growing the following species of rusts supple- 
ment those obtained from previous cultures in this series or from 
cultures recorded by other American or European investigators. 

1. Puccin1A GROSSULARIAE (Schum.) Lagerh., on Carex tenuis 
Rudge, collected at Pictou, Nova Scotia, by Professor W. P. 
Fraser, was sown April 7 on Erigeron annuus, Solidago cana- 
densis, Aster paniculatus and Ribes Cynosbati, with infection only 
on the last,’* showing pycnia April 16, and aecia April 25. Simi- 
lar material obtained by the writer at Isle au Haute, Me., was 
sown on the same hosts, but omitting Erigeron, and with similar 
results. 

A collection on Carex pallescens L., made by Professor W. P. 
Fraser at Pictou, Nova Scotia, the previous fall, was sown April 
8 on Erigeron annuus, Solidago canadensis, Aster paniculatus 
and Ribes Cynosbati, with infection only on the last, showing 
abundant pycnia April 16, and aecia April 22. A similar collec- 
tion, made by Prof. Fraser in the spring, was sown April 18, 
without infection, on Lysimachia terrestris, Lactuca scariola, 
Rudbeckia laciniata, Polygala Senega and Apocynum cannabinum. 
Two days earlier it was sown on Ribes Cynosbati, resulting in 
good infection, showing pycnia April 27, and aecia May 3. 


% See Bot. Gaz. 35: 11. 1903. 
“For similar negative results see Mycol. 2: 218. 1910. 
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The Carex rusts having aecia on Ribes are yet imperfectly 
known. My own culture work began in 1901, and owing to the 
remarkably pale aecia produced, the form in hand at the time 
was named Puccinia albiperidia. Since then many cultures have 
been made, and the status of the species has received considerable 
attention, but not until recently has any well marked morpho- 
logical characters been discovered. Present studies indicate that 
P. albiperidia is a species worthy of being maintained. Beside 
the more or less pale aecia it possesses one basal pore in the 
urediniospore. 

It is curious to note that the only other species of monocotyle- 
donous rust known with a single basal pore in the urediniospore, 
Uromyces uniporulus Kern, is also on Carex. When published 
it had only been found in Connecticut on C. tenuis. Since then 
it has been detected in Wisconsin on C. gracillima. These are 
also the hosts of P. albiperidia, together with C. pallescens and 
C. pubescens. Comparing the spores, it appears that the uredinio- 
spores of the Puccinia and of the Uromyces not only agree in 
the pore characters, but also as to form, size and color, 7. e., in all 
morphological characters. The teliospores are also alike except 
in number of cells, and in the consequent length. If the sori of 
the Puccinia often contained many one-celled teliospores, and 
the sori of the Uromyces often had a few two-celled spores, U. 
uniporulus might be considered a mere mesoporic form of P. 
albiperidia, But such does not appear to be the case. However, 
while in the present state of uredinological taxonomy the two 
forms are to be maintained as distinct species belonging to dif- 
ferent genera, yet U. uniporulus is doubtless only a morpho- 
logical race of P. albiperidia. Cultures of P. albiperidia were 
made in 1901, 1903 and 1904.’° No cultures have yet been made 
of U. uniporulus, but it probably has aecia on Ribes. 

The far more common and widely distributed species, for 
which I am making the name Puccinia Grossulariae serve, has 
more deeply colored aecia and three equatorial pores in the 
urediniospore. I am inclined to think that this is the common 
gooseberry-Carex rust of this country and Europe, but I am not 
able at present to define its limits, neither can I say whether the 


* See Jour. Myc. 8: 53. 1902; 10: 11. 1904; and in part 11: 58. 1905. 
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currant-Carex rusts belong here or not. My previous cultures*® 
of this form have been reported under the name P. albiperidia, 
and confused with that species. 

2. Puccinta Pecku (DeT.) Kellerm., on Carex lanuginosa 
Michx., collected at Kulm, N. D., by Dr. J. F. Brenckle, was 
sown April 7 on Onagra biennis and Meriolix serrulata, with no 
infection on the latter, but with abundant pycnia on the former 
April 16, and aecia April 25. 

Another collection on Carex trichocarpa Muhl., made at Car- 
mel, Ind., by Messrs. F. D. Kern and A. G. Johnson, was sown 
April 13 on plants of the same two species of hosts with similar 
results. There was no infection of the Merioli., but abundance 
of pycnia showed on the Onagra April 23, and aecia May 5. A 
duplicate sowing was made May 11, which gave a few pyenia on 
the Meriolix, but no aecia developed, while on the Onagra 
abundance of pycnia appeared May 19, and aecia May 27." 

In previous years this species of rust has been grown on 
Onagra biennis and Gaura biennis, the two hosts being very simi- 
lar in vegetative structure. Aecia have been gathered in the field 
on a number of related hosts with less similarity in vegetative 
structure, such as Meriolir, but heretofore no cultural studies 
have been made. ‘The present attempt may be interpreted as 
indicating that certain outlying hosts are infected only under 
exceptionally favorable circumstances, or that there exist more 
or less well marked races. 

3. Pucctnta Caricts-SoLipaGinis Arth., on Carex scoparia 
Schk., collected by the writer at Isle au Haut, Me., was sown 
April 20, on Euthamia gramintfolia (Solidago lanceolata) and 
Solidago rugosa, with infection only on the former, abundance of 
pycnia showing April 30, and aecia May 9. Another sowing was 
made June 10 on the same two hosts, and on S. canadensis, S. 
nemoralis, Doellingeria umbellata and Aster paniculatus, with 


% See Jour. Myc. 11: 58. 1905 (in part); 12: 14. 1906; 13: 196. 1907; and 
14: 13. 1908. 

" For previous cultures see Bot. Gaz. 35: 13. 1903: Jour. Myc. 8: 52. 1902; 
11: 58. 1905; 12: 15. 1906; 13: 195. 1907; Mycol. 1: 233. 1909; and 2: 222. 
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infection only on the Euthamia, showing pycnia June 18, and 
aecia July 5.'° 

All the hosts used in the trial are common in the vicinity where 
the telial material was obtained and bear aecia. It is highly prob- 
able that the aecial forms occurring on Solidago, Aster, Erigeron, 
Euthamia, and possibly Doellingeria, belong to one species made 
up of fairly well defined races. The form on Euthamia appears 
from present data to constitute a race distinct from that on 
Solidago, but is here included under the same name. 

4. Puccrnta Caricis-Asteris Arth., on Carex festiva Dewey 
collected by Mr. E. Bethel, at Tolland, Colo., 9,000 feet altitude, 
was sown April 13, on Aster adscendens Lindl. (A. Tweedyi 
Rydb.), and the day following on Onagra biennis, with no infec- 
tion on the latter and abundant infection on the former, giving 
pycnia April 27, and aecia May 2. Another collection with same 
data was sown on Aster adscendens April 9, and again on May 
4, only the latter being effective, giving pycnia in abundance May 
14, and aecia May 21."® 

5. Puccinta Opizu Bubak, on Carex siccata Dewey, collected 
by Dr. J. F. Brenckle, at Kulm, N. D., was sown as follows: 

April 9, Lactuca canadensis: pycnia April 16, aecia April 25. 

April 9, Lactuca sativa: pycnia April 25, aecia May 2. 

April 19, Lactuca canadensis: pycnia April 30, aecia none. 

April 19, Lactuca sativa: pycnia May 6, aecia none. 

In the sowings on both dates the infection developed more 
slowly and less abundantly on the garden lettuce (L. sativa), 
than on the wild form. In both of the late sowings the aecia 
failed to appear, because the leaves matured too soon and died.*° 

6. PUCCINIA UNIVERSALIS Arth., on Carex stenophylla Wahl., 
collected by Mr. E. Bethel, at Boulder, Colo., was sown April 19, 
on Artemisia dracunculoides, giving abundance of pycnia April 
29, and aecia May 3.”* 

% For previous cultures see Bot. Gaz. 35: 21. 1903; Jour. Myc. 12: 15. 
1906; and Mycol. 1: 233. 1909. 

” For previous cultures see Bot. Gaz. 35: 15. 1903; Jour. Myc, 8: 54. 1902; 
14: 13. 1908; and Mycol. 2: 224. 1910. 

* For previous culture from an undetermined Carex see Jour. Myc. 13: 194. 


1907. 
*1For previous cultures see Jour. Myc. 14: 21. 1908; and Mycol. 2: 224. 
1910, 
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7. Puccinta Caricis (Schum.) Schrot., on Carex aristata R. 
Br., collected by Dr. J. F. Brenckle, at Kulm, N. D., was sown 
April 7, on Urtica gracilis and Boehmeria cylindrica, with infec- 
tion only on the former, giving pycnia April 13, and aecia 
April 19. 

Another collection on Carex stricta Lam., made in the vicinity 
of Lafayette, Ind., by Mr. A. G. Johnson, was sown April 13, on 
the same two hosts, producing infection only on Urtica gracilis, 
giving pyenia April 22, and aecia April 27. Similar results were 
obtained in previous years.** 

8. Puccinta ANGusTATA Peck, on Scirpus atrovirens Muhl., 
collected by Messrs. F. D. Kern and A. G. Johnson, at Carmel, 
Ind., was sown April 7, on Lycopus americanus, giving pycnia 
April 16, and aecia April 22. Another similar collection made by 
Mr. A. G. Johnson near Lafayette, Ind., was sown on same host 
April 13, giving pyenia April 25, and aecia May 1.** 

9g. Pucctnta ANpROPOGONIS Schw., on Andropogon virginicus 
L., collected at Clarendon, W. Va., by Mr. W. H. Long, was 
sown May 13, on Pentstemon hirsutus, giving pycnia May 23, and 
aecia June 7. Another collection on A. scoparius Michx., made 
at Boulder, Colo., by Mr. E. Bethel, was sown May 12 on 
Comandra umbellata and Pentstemon alpinus, with infection only 
on the latter, and not abundant, pycnia and aecia not being ob- 
served until May 31.** 

10. PuccINIA PUSTULATA (Curt.) Arth., on Andropogon fur- 
catus Muhl., collected at Plainview, Colo., by Mr. E. Bethel, was 
sown April 13, on Comandra umbellata and Pentstemon barbatus, 
giving rise to infection only on the former, showing pycnia April 
27, and aecia May 9. Another collection by Mr. Bethel from 
Colorado on Andropogon sp., was sown May 12 on Comandra 
umbellata and Pentstemon alpinus, with infection only on the 
former, giving pycnia in abundance May 20, and aecia May 31.*° 

“For previous cultures see Bot, Gaz. 29: 270. 1900; 35: 16. 1903; Jour. 
Myc. 8: 52. 1902; 12: 15. 1906; 14: 14. 1908; and Mycol. 2: 223. 1910. 

* For previous cultures see Bot. Gaz. 29: 273. 1900; Jour. Myc. 8: 53. 
1902; 11: 58. 1905; 13: 196. 1907; 14: 14. 1908; and Mycol. 1: 234. 1909. 

* For previous cultures see Bot. Gaz. 29: 272. 1900; Jour. Myc. 10: 11. 
1904; and 13: 197. 1907. 

* For previous cultures see Jour. Myc. 10: 17. 1904; and 12: 16. 1906. 
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II. PuccINnIA AMPHIGENA Diet., on Calamovilfa longifolia 
(Hook.) Hack., collected by Dr. J. F. Brenckle, at Kulm, N. D., 
was sown April 25, on Smilax hispida, giving rise to pycnia in 
abundance May 2, and aecia May 14.*° 

12. PucctntA MUHLENBERGIAE Arth. & Holw., on Muhlen- 
bergia racemosa (Michx.) B. S. P., collected by Dr. J. F. 
Brenckle, at Kulm, N. D., was sown May 6, on Hibiscus militaris, 
Napaea dioica and Callirrhoe involucrata, with infection only on 
the last, giving abundance of pycnia that were first seen May 23, 
and aecia May 27.*7 Another collection of the rust on JM/. gracilis, 
sent by Mr. E. Bethel, from the foothills of Colorado, was sown 
on the same three hosts, with no infection. Still a third collec- 
tion, on M. racemosa, sent by Mr. E. Bartholomew from Stock- 
ton, Kans., was sown May 11, on Hibiscus militaris and Althaea 
rosea, without infection. 

13. PucctntA RuAmnt (Pers.) Wettst., on Calamagrostis can- 
adensis (Michx.) Beauv., collected by Professor W. P. Fraser, 
at Pictou, Nova Scotia, was sown May 26, on Rhamnus alnifolia, 
giving a strong infection, pycnia showing June 6, and aecia June 
10. The only previous cultures in the series were made with 
aeciospores.** 

14. PUCCINIA POCULIFORMIS (Jacq.) Wettst., on Agropyron 
tenerum Vasey, collected by Mr. E. Bethel, at Boulder, Colo., was 
sown April 25, on Berberis vulgaris, giving pycnia May 2, and 
aecia May 14. Another collection by Mr. Bethel, on Sitanion 
longifolium J. G. Sm., made at Eldorado Springs, Colo., was 
sown May 3, on Berberis vulgaris, giving pycnia May 14, and 
aecia May 26. Still another collection on Agrostis alba L., made 
by the writer at Isle au Haut, Me., was sown April 19, on Berberis 
vulgaris, giving pycnia April 29, and aecia May 9.*° 

15. PUCCENIA SUBNITENS Diet., on Distichlis spicata (L.) 
Greene, collected by Dr. J. F. Brenckle, at Kulm, N. D., was sown 
May 4, on Chenopodium album, Monolepis Nuttalliana, and Cory- 

* For previous cultures see Bot. Gaz. 35: 20. 1903; Jour. Myc. 10: 11. 1904; 
12: 16. 1906; 14: 15. 1908; and Mycol. 2: 225. 1910. 

7 For previous cultures see Mycol. 1: 251. 1909; and 2: 226. 1910. 

>See Jour. Myc. 11: 58. 1905. 


® For previous cultures see Jour. Myc. 8: 53. 1902; If: 57. 1905; 12: 17. 
1906; 13: 198. 1907; 14: 16. 1908; and Mycol. 2: 227. 1910. 
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dalis aurea, with infection only on the first, giving numerous 
pycnia May 16, and aecia May 21. Another sowing was made 
May 25, on Chenopodium album, Monolepis Nuttalliana, Cory- 
dalis sempervirens, and Tissa canadensis, and again infection was 
only obtained on the first, giving pycnia June 5, and aecia June 
16. These attempts add nothing materially to previous 
knowledge.*° 

16. PuccINIA JAMESIANA (Peck) Arth., on Atheropogon curti- 
pendulus (Michx.) Fourn., collected by Mr. W. H. Long, at 
Amarillo, Texas, was sown April 19, on Asclepias syriaca, giving 
pycnia May 3, and aecia May 9. Previous cultures were also 
made with Texan material sent by Mr. Long.** 

17. Pucctnta SEYMouRIANA Arth., on Spartina Michauxiana 
A. S. Hitch, collected by Mr. W. H. Long, at El Reno, Okla., was 
sown June 3, on Cephalanthus occidentalis, giving numerous 
pycnia June 11, and aecia June 24.*° 

18. Puccinta StrpaE Arth., on Stipa spartea Trin., collected 
by Dr. E. W. Olive, at Brookings, S. D., was sown May 10, on 
Aster ericoides and A. Novae-Angliae, giving pycnia in both cases 
May 19, without developing aecia on A. ericoides, but giving aecia 
on A, Novae-Angliae May 26. 

Another collection made by the writer on the same host, at 
Spirit Lake, Iowa, was sown April 28, on Aster multiflorus, 
giving pycnia May 6, and aecia May 17. A second sowing was 
made May 6, on Aster Novae-Angliae, with pycnia May 16, and 
aecia May 23; on A. multiflorus, with pycnia May 17, and aecia 
May 23; on Solidago canadensis, with pycnia May 24, and aecia 
June 6; and on Grindelia squarrosa, without infection. 

Another collection made by Mr. E. Bethel, at Golden, Colo., on 
Stipa sp., was sown April 22, on Aster Novae-Angliae, with 
pycnia May 2, and aecia May 16, on Grindelia squarrosa, with 
pycnia May 2, and aecia May 16, and on the following hosts 
without infection: Aster ericoides, A. multiflorus, Solidago cana- 


*® For previous cultures see Bot. Gaz. 35: 19. 1903; Jour. Myc. 11: 54. 1905; 
12: 16. 1906; 13: 197. 1907; 14: 15. 1908; Mycol. 1: 234. 1909; and 2: 225. 
1910. 

*tFor previous cultures see Bot. Gaz. 35: 18. 1903. 

82 For previous cultures see Jour. Myc. 12: 24. 1906; and Mycol. 1: 236. 
1909. 
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densis, Arnica sp., Boltonia asteroides, Laciniaria scariosa, Sym- 
phoricarpos racemosus, and Hydrophyllum virginicum. 

Still another collection of what appears to be the same species 
of rust was collected on Koeleria cristata (L.) Pers., by Miss 
Louise M. Falk, at Boulder Colo., and sown April 27, on Senecio 
lugens, Grindelia squarrosa, Symphoricarpos racemosus, Hydro- 
phyllum virginicum, and Arabis Holboellii, with infection only on 
the first, which showed pycnia May 14, and aecia May 19. 

The aecia on the several hosts, thus produced, correspond in 
structure, and are peculiar in having evanescent peridia, the spores 
being retained by the surrounding tissues of the hypertrophied 
leaf. The striking appearance of the aecial groups suggested one 
of the early synonyms: Aecidium sclerothecioides Ellis & Ev. 
These cultures, although still lacking in completeness, have 
enabled us to bring together a number of uncertain forms with 
a considerable degree of assurance, and .o extend both aecial and 
telial hosts. 

19. PUCCINIA ARGENTATA (Schultz) Wint. At my request 
Professor Guy West Wilson, of Fayette, lowa, made a somewhat 
trying excursion to Decorah, Iowa, and with the aid of directions 
supplied by Professor E. W. D. Holway, who resided there for 
many years, obtained living plants of Adoxa Moschatellina L., 
bearing aecia, which were potted and thrived. Two sowings 
were made April 18, by suspending the plants of Ado.va bearing 
aecia over plants of Impatiens aurea. In both instances a great 
abundance of urediniospores began to appear May 2. Again on 
April 21, two more similar sowings were made on other plants of 
Impatiens, and an equal abundance of urediniospores appeared 
May 3. These were followed on all four plants by an unusual 
abundance of teliospores, the record being made June 6, although 
they first appeared somewhat earlier. 

The aecia on Adora, which are of limited distribution in Amer- 
ica, early attracted the writer’s attention, and as early as 1883°° 
a first attempt was made toward solving their life history. Since 
the cultures of Bubak** proved that the European form on Ado.ra 
was the aecial stage of telia on Jmpatiens, I have attempted to 


*® Bot. Gaz. 10: 369. 1885. 
“Centr. Bakt. 10°: 574. 1903. 
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secure American material for cultures, and the ample success 
when finally obtained is most gratifying. The American and 
European collections of this interesting heteroecious rust appear 
alike, and the present cultures show them to be identical. 

20. PucctniA ArnsintHi DC., on a densely canescent species 
of Artemisia, collected by Mr. E. Bethel, at Boulder, Colo., was 
sown April 20, on A. dracunculoides, giving pycnia May 2, and 
uredinia May 20, thus confirming the previous cultures of two 
years ago.*® 

21. UROMYCES PERIGYNIUs Halst., on Carex intumescens Rudge, 
collected by Professor W. P. Fraser, at Pictou, Nova Scotia, was 
sown April 21, on Solidago nemoralis, again April 26, on S. cana- 
densis, on May 13, on both S. nemoralis and S. canadensis, and 
also on Aster paniculatus, and finally May 14, on Tissa canadensis 
and Artemisia ludoviciana. Quite unexpectedly the only sowing 
producing infection was on Aster, giving pycnia May 19, and 
aecia May 31, both abundantly developed. 

Another collection apparently of the same rust, sent by Pro- 
fessor Fraser, on Care. deflera Hornem., was sown May 28, on 
Solidago rugosa, S. canadensis and Aster Drummondii, with in- 
fection only on the first, giving abundance of pycnia June 4, and 
aecia June 16. 

A collection on Carex deflexa, collected by the writer at Isle au 
Haut, Me., was sown May 13, on Solidago rugosa, S. nemoralis, 
and Aster ericoides. On S. rugosa numerous pycnia appeared 
May 20, and aecia May 31, but S. nemoralis remained free. The 
Aster, moreover, showed pycnia May 24, and aecia June 6, but 
they were not numerous and grew slowly. Solidayo rugosa has 
been taken with aecia in the telial vicinity, but .4ster ericoides does 
not grow there neither does any closely related species of Aster. 

Considerable study has been given to the species of Uromyces 
on Care. since the initial and only culture** in 1903. Some of the 
conclusions may be briefly stated, without giving the steps by 
which they were reached. We are doubtless dealing with races, 
more or less well defined, parallel with the races of the Puccinia- 
group, which latter goes under several names, two being given 


*® See Mycol. 1: 243. 1909. 
*®See Jour. Myc. 10: 15. 1904. 
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above under nos. 3 and 4, and which have aecia on Aster, Solidago, 
Euthamia, Erigeron, and close relatives. As the aecia and ure- 
dinia of the two groups, one under the genus Puccinia and the 
other under Uromyces, are indistinguishable, and as the telio- 
spores of the Uromyces agree with the one-celled spores of the 
Puccinia, and also with the two-celled spores in all characters 
except number of cells and consequent length, the former doubt- 
less are morphological races of the latter. Relationship could be 
shown better by putting all of these forms under one specific name, 
and designating the several races by varietal names. But in the 
present state of taxonomy of the rusts it is more convenient to 
dispose of them under the two genera: Puccinia and Uromyces. 

The collection on Carex intumescens used in the culture is in 
all respects identical with the type collection of Uromyces perigy- 
nius, which was also on C. intumescens, but in the latter the large 
green perigynia also bore sori as well as the leaves, which unusual 
but incidental fact suggested the name. The similarity of this 
species with the form having aecia on Solidago was pointed out in 
1903,*7 but for precautionary reasons it was thought best at that 
time to give the latter a separate name, U. Solidagini-Caricis Arth. 
This name now becomes a synonym of the former, or may be used 
to indicate the biological race with aecia on Solidago. The type 
host of this form has been determined as C. deflexa, and not C. 
varia as originally stated. 

It is further probable that the form on Carex scoparia bearing 
the name U. caricina Peck, which often shows larger spores, 
should be referred to U. perigynius, the last being the oldest name 
of the three. A collection of this on C. scoparia was sent by Pro- 
fessor Fraser, from Pictou, Nova Scotia, and sown on Lysimachia 
terrestris, without infection. Its possible relation to the Aster- 
Solidago group did not come to mind soon enough to put the mat- 
ter to a test. 

22. Uromyces Junci (Desm.) Tul., on Juncus balticus Willd. 
collected at Kulm, N. Dak., by Dr. J. F. Brenckle was sown April 
14 on Carduus Flodmanii, Arnica sp., Grindelia squarrosa, Am- 
brosia trifida, and Sidalcea oregana, with infection only upon the 
first, showing pycnia April 29, and aecia May 4. Another sowing 
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May 10 on Carduus Flodmanii produced pycnia May 109 and aecia 
June 5. Another collection from the same place but taken at a 
different date was sown May 19 on Carduus Flodmant, showing 
pycnia May 28 and aecia June 5. Three other collections of what 
appears to be the same rust on the same host, also sent from Kulm, 
N. Dak., by Dr. Brenckle but collected at different times were 
sown on Carduus Flodmanii (various dates), and one of these 
was also sown upon eighteen other species of hosts, all with no 
infection. Still another collection on J. balticus from Granby, 
Colo., sent by Mr. E, Bethel was sown on Carduus Flodmant 
without infection. 

The results here given appear to support the suggestion made 
in the last report** that this species is composed of races. The 
failure to infect Pulicaria with American material, as there 
stated, seems to indicate that American and European forms rep- 
resent different races. The failure to infect Carduus with some 
of the sowings was also doubtless due to the existence of races. 
Mr. Bethel has since suggested that his collection from Granby is 
probably connected with aecia on Arnica, and both Mr. Bethel 
and Dr. Brenckle are of the opinion that there is a form of this 
species with aecia on Ambrosia psilostachya. 

23. Uromyces AstRAGALI Sacc., on Aragallus Lamberti 
(Pursh) Greene (O-rytropis Lamberti Pursh), collected by Mr. 
E. Bethel at Leyden, Colo., was sown on Euphorbia Cyparissias, 
without result. 

A collection bearing uredinia (Uredo Oxytropi Peck) on Ara- 
gallus Lamberti (Pursh) Greene, sent by Mr. Bethel from Boul- 
der, Colo., was sown September 30, on Astragalus carolinianus, 
giving rise to uredinia that were first noticed October 22. 

A collection bearing uredinia on Astragalus sulphurescens 
Rydb., sent by Mr. E. Bethel, from Boulder, Colo., was sown 
Sept. 30, on A. carolinianus, and on October 22, uredinia were 
observed, although they may have appeared somewhat earlier. 

We have yet made no appreciable headway toward ascertaining 
the aecial condition of this rust, but the present cultures do show 
that the Oxytropis rust, which has usually been kept distinct, is 


* Mycologia 2: 220. 1910. 
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identical with the widespread Astragalus rust. The species is one 
that does not readily produce teliospores. 

24. Uromyces Mepicacinis Pass., on Medicago sativa L., was 
sent by Mr. H. S. Coe, from Ames, Iowa. Urediniospores were 
sown September 26, on Medicago sativa in the greenhouse, and 
uredinia began to appear October 8. On November 14, uredinia 
from this culture were sown on Medicago sativa, Trifolium pra- 
tense, T. medium, and T. repens, giving uredinia on the first 
December 3, but with no infection of the Trifolium plants. 

The aecia of Medicago rusts are not definitely known. In 
Europe a form usually assumed to be the same occurs on Trifo- 
lium pratense, and this was made by Schroter to infect Euphorbia 
Cyparissias. This form has not been detected in America. The 
present culture seems to show that the Medicago rust will not 
pass over to Trifolium, at least by means of urediniospores. 

25. GYMNOSPORANGIUM JUNIPERI-VIRGINIANAE Schw., on Ju- 
niperus virginiana L., collected by Dr. F. D. Kern in the vicinity 
of Lafayette, Ind., was sown April 7, on Malus Malus, giving 
numerous pycnia April 19, but the leaves matured before aecia 
were formed.*® 

26. GYMNOSPORANGIUM CLAVIPES C. & P., on Juniperus sibirica 
Burgsd., was sent by Dr. J. J. Davis, from Wind Lake, Wis., and 
sown May 3, on Amelanchier erecta and Crataegus tomentosa, 
giving numerous pycnia on both hosts May 16, and equally 
numerous aecia June 6, for the first host and June 11, for the 
second. 

Aecia from this culture on Amelanchier erecta were used to 
sow June 7, on a small plant of Juniperus sibirica, and many 
finely developed telia appeared in May 1911, the exact date not 
recorded.*” 

These cultures are interesting in showing that the telia mature 
in the spring following infection, and do not require an additional 
year as some other species of Gymnosporangium do. 

27. GYMNOSPORANGIUM CLAVARIAEFORME ( Jacq.) DC., on Juni- 

*® For previous cultures see Jour. Myc. 12: 13. 1906; 13: 200. 1907; 14: 17, 
1908; and Mycol. 1: 238. 1909. 


“For previous cultures see Jour. Myc. 14: 18. 1908; Mycol. 1: 239. 1909; 
and 2: 229. 1910. 
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perus sibirica Burgsd., was sent by Mr. E. Bethel, from Boulder, 
Colo., and sown April 7, on the young fruit of Pyrus communis, 
which fell off before time for infection to show, and also on the 
leaves of Amelanchier erecta and Crataegus punctata. On the 
Crataegus a few pycnia showed April 15, but no aecia developed. 
On the Amelanchier numerous pycnia appeared April 13, and 
many aecia April 25.*” 

28. GYMNOSPORANGIUM NiDUS-AviIs Thaxt., on Juniperus vir- 
giniana L., was sent from Washington, D. C., by Dr. Haven 
Metcalf, and sown April 16, on leaves of Cydonia vulgaris, giving 
a few pycnia May 2, and also on the young fruit of 4melanchier 
vulgaris, giving a few pycnia first noticed May 24. In both 
instances no further development occurred.** 

29. GYMNOSPORANGIUM CORNUTUM (Pers.) Arth., on Junt- 
perus sibirica Burgsd., sent from Palmer Lake, Colo., by Mr. FE. 
Bethel, was sown May 18 on Sorbus americana, Aronia arbuti- 
folia, and Amelanchier erecta. Infection was secured only on the 
Sorbus, the pycnia being produced in abundance but tardily, and 
the date was not taken. The plant did not thrive, and no aecia 
matured, although on August 16 they were showing.** 

30. GYMNOSPORANGIUM Davistt Kern, on Juniperus sibirica 
3urgsd., sent by Dr. J. J. Davis from Wind Lake, Wis., was sown 
May 3, on Aronia arbiutifolia, A. nigra, Sorbus americana, Ame- 
lanchier crecta and Crataegus tomentosa, without results. Another 
sowing was made May 12, on the two species of Aronia, which 
resulted in a few pycnia on A. nigra, showing May 27. Still 
another sowing on 4. arbutifolia was made May 18, and gave a 
few pycnia May 25. In neither instance did aecia develop.** It 
is probable that the conditions under which the cultures are made 
in the greenhouse are not favorable for this rust. 

31. GYMNOSPORANGIUM BETHELI Kern, on Juniperus scopu- 
lorum Sarg., sent by Mr. E. Bethel from Boulder, Colo., was sown 


“For previous cultures see Jour. Myc. 14: 18. 1908; and Mycol. 1: 239. 
1909. 

“For previous cultures see Jour. Myc. 14: 19. 1908; and Mycol. 2: 230. 
IQ10. 

* For previous cultures see Mycol. 1: 240. 1909; and 2: 230. 1910. 

“For previous cultures see Mycol. 1: 241. 1909, where an error was made 
in assuming that this species occurs in Europe; see also Mycol. 2: 216. 1910. 
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April 16, on Crataegus cerronis A. Nels., giving rise to numerous 
pycnia April 25, and equally numerous aecia May 23.*° 

32. GyYMNosPoRANGIUM NE soni Arth., on Juniperus virgini- 
ana L., sent by Professor R. A. Harper from Merrimack, Wis., 
was sown May 2, on Amelanchier erecta, Cydonia vulgaris and 
Malus coronaria. Infection was only on Amelanchier, showing an 
abundance of pycnia May 11, and equally numerous aecia June 8.*° 
This rust is not often seen east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
witches’ brooms which are produced have a general resemblance 
to those of G. nidus-avis, and it may sometimes be confused with 
that species. 

33. CRONARTIUM Quercus (Brond.) Schrét. Aecia (Peri- 
dermium Cerebrum Peck) on Pinus virginiana Mill., were sent by 
Mr. W. H. Long, from the vicinity of Washington, D. C., and 
sown April 28, on Quercus rubra. The first appearance of ure- 
dinia was not recorded, but on May 20, a few uredinia and many 
telia were observed.*’ 

34. MELAMPSOROPSIS ABIETINA (A. & S.) Arth., on Ledum 
groenlandicum Oeder, sent by Professor W. P. Fraser from 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, was sown June 15 on Picea Mariana ( Mill.) 
B. S. P., giving numerous pycnia June 23, and aecia about August 
12. This connection was first suggested by the field observations 
of Anton de Bary in the Alps, and by him proven by means of 
cultures in 1879.48 A number of field observations by other 
mycologists were recorded, tending to fortify the result, but no 
other cultures were made until 1901, when Klebahn* verified the 
work of de Bary. 

The probable connection of Ledum and Picea rusts in America 
was discussed by Professor W. G. Farlow in 1885,°° based largely 

* For previous cultures see Jour. Myc. 14: 23. 1908; Mycol. 1: 240. 1909; 
and 2: 230. 1910. 

“For previous cultures see Jour. Myc. 13: 203. 1907; 14: 18. 1908; and 
Mycol. 1: 239. 1909. Studies published by Dr. F. D. Kern (Bull. N. Y. Bot. 
Gard, 7: 448. Oct. 1911) since this article went to press show that the form 
used in this culture, and also in the previous ones here referred to, has been 
erroneously referred to G. Nelsoni, it should be called G. juvenescens Kern. 

“For previous cultures see Jour. Myc, 13: 194. 1907. 

* Bot. Zeit. 37: 802. 1879. 


“ Zeitschr. Pflanzenkr. 12: 17. 1902. 
© Proc, Amer. Acad. Sci. 20: 320. 1885. 
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upon his observations in the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, but at that time too little study had been given to the 
morphological characters of the species inhabiting these two host 
genera to permit of accurate determination of the various collec- 
tions, and the conclusions were consequently misleading. 

The studies of Dr. F. D. Kern and the writer®* a few years 
since showed that the American aecia previously referred to this 
species really belonged elsewhere, and that no genuine aecia of the 
species had been collected in America in all probability. After 
completing the cultures here recorded some of the resulting 
material was sent to Professor Fraser, and with a knowledge of 
the appearance and habit of the aecia thus acquired he was able 
to go into the field and gather excellent specimens.°? The reason 
they have not been taken before by American collectors is doubt- 
less due to their somewhat inconspicuous and evanescant char- 


acter. 


SUCCESSFUL CULTURES REPORTED NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME :— 
The following species have never before been cultivated, in Amer- 
ica or elsewhere, so far as the writer knows. 

1. Pucctn1A CRANDALLIT Pam. & Hume on Festuca confinis 
Vasey collected by Mr. E. Bethel, at Boulder, Colo., on March 19, 
1910, was sown April 21, on Symphoricarpos racemosus, Grindelia 
squarrosa, Hydrophyllum capitatum and Arnica sp., with infec- 
tion only on the first. The pycnia began to appear May 9, and 
aecia May 26, neither in abundance. This was an unsuspected 
result, and immediately upon detecting evidence of infection, a 
second sowing was made upon another plant of Symphoricarpos 
racemosus (May 10), which yielded more pronounced results. 
Pycnia began to appear in ten days (May 20), and aecia in eleven 
days more (May 31), both well formed and numerous. 

A second lot of this rust, on Festuca confinis Vasey, was re- 
ceived from Professor A. O. Garrett, collected in City Creek 
Canyon, Salt Lake City, Utah, April 10, 1910, and sown on the 
same date as the previous sowing, May 10. Pycnia began to show 
May 20, and aecia June 6. 


Bull. Torrey Club 33: 429, 430. 1906. 
Cf, Mycologia 3: 69. 1911. 
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The results of these cultures agree perfectly with Aecidium 
abundans Peck which was first collected in Colorado, on Sym- 
phoricarpos oreophilus, the exact locality not being stated. 

2. PUCCINIA QUADRIPORULA Arth., on Carex Goodenovi J. Gay, 
collected by the writer in the type locality at Isle au Haut, Me., 
was sown April 18 on Iris versicolor, Boehmeria cylindrica, and 
Rudbeckia laciniata, with no infection. Again April 26 it was 
sown on Myrica cerifera, Lysimachia terrestris, Macrocalyx 
Nyctelea, Polemonium reptans, Apocynum cannabinum, Senecio 
lugens, and Aster paniculatus, with infection only on the last, 
pycnia being first noticed May 13, and aecia appearing May 17, 
neither very abundant. 

Field observations seemed to connect this rust with aecia on 
Iris, but previous attempts at cultures had given no certain evi- 
dence.** The results this year appear beyond question. No other 
Carex rust grew in the vicinity of the spot where the collection 
was made. The material used shows orfly the characteristic rust. 
The aecia obtained, however, are both in gross and minute char- 
acters indistinguishable from those of P. Caricis-Asteris Arth. 
These facts make the status of the species enigmatical. The 
marked diagnostic characters of P. quadriporula and P. Caricis- 
Asteris lie in the urediniospore. The former has a somewhat 
larger urediniospore, more usually globose, and with four, often 
three, equatorial pores, while the latter has a smaller uredinio- 
spore, more ellipsoid or elongated, and with two superequatorial 
pores. The pore characters are markedly dissimilar, and without 
intergradations. 

Another collection with the spore characters of P. quadri- 
porula, made by Professor W. P. Fraser, at Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
on Carex brunnescens (Pers.) Poir., was sown April 11, and 
again May 6, on Jris versicolor, Urtica gracilis, and Ribes flori- 
dum, with no infection. 

3. PuccintaA LitnosprerMi E. & K., on Evolvulus pilosus Nutt., 
collected at Amarillo, Texas, by W. H. Long, was sown April 15, 
on the same species of host, and produced a scanty infection. 
Pycnia were not observed until May 2; aecia began to appear 


See Mycol. 1: 230. 1909. 
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May 6. The result shows that the species is eugyrinious and 
autoecious. 

4. Uromyces acumrinatus Arth., on Spartina Michauxiana 
A. S. Hitch. (usually listed as S. cynosuroides), collected by Dr. 
J. F. Brenckle at Kulm, N. D., was sown April 28 on Steironema 
ciliatum and Polemonium reptans, with abundant infection on the 
latter only, showing pycnia May 9, and aecia May 14. 

A similar collection made by Mr. E. Bethel in the foothills of 
Colorado was sown May 12, on Steironema ciliatum, Hydrophyl- 
lum capitatum, Phlox divaricata, and Polemonium reptans, with 
very abundant infection only on the last, showing pycnia May 20, 
and aecia May 26. Another collection made at Fair Oaks, Ind., 
by Messrs. F. D. Kern and T. Billings, was sown one week later 
on the same hosts, but gave no infection, doubtless due to the 
lateness of the season. 

These results bear out the field observations of Professor Guy 
West Wilson, as stated in the report for 1909.°* The aecial stage 
is known in literature as Aecidium Polemonti Peck, and occurs 
on species of Phlox as well as on Polemonium. 

5. COLEOSPORIUM VERNONIAE B. & C. Freshly gathered leaves 
of Pinus taeda L., bearing Peridermium carneum Bosc, gathered 
by Mr. O. F. Burger at Gainesville, Fla.. May 18, 1910, were 
suspended on May 21, over potted plants of Veronia crinita, 
Elephantopus carolinianus and Lacinaria scariosa. Contrary to 
expectation uredinia began to show in abundance June 6 on the 
Veronia only. Numerous telia began to mature by August 16. 

6. MELAMPSORA ALBERTENSIS Arth., on Populus tremuloides 
Michx., was sent by Mr. E. Bethel on three different dates, col- 
lected at different places in the foothills of Colorado, and all 
showing telia in resting condition. The first collection was sown 
April 20, on Larix laricina and Pseudotsuga mucronata, giving 
infection on the latter only, showing an abundance of pycnia May 
2, and an equal abundance of aecia May 9. The second collection 
(from Plainview, Colo.), was also sown April 20, on the same 
two hosts, but without results. Later on, May 18, duplicate sow- 
ings were made. This time the Larix remained free, and the 
Pseudotsuga after a long interval was found to have been infected, 


“See Mycol. 2: 222. 1910. 
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the pycnia and aecia being first noticed June 6. The third collec- 
tion was sown May 19, on the same hosts, with infection only on 
Pseudotsuga, numerous pycnia showing May 31, and equally 
numerous aecia June 9. 

The aecia on Pseudotsuga were first brought to my attention 
by Professor E. W. D. Holway, who sent a collection from 
Beaver River valley, B. C., in 1907. This collection was described 
by the writer, and named Caeoma occidentale.**> The following 
year Mr. E. Bethel sent collections from Eldorado Springs, Colo., 
and in 1909 he sent other collections from Eldorado Springs, and 
also from Tolland and Golden. From observations made at these 
places Mr. Bethel suggested that the connection between the 
Caeoma on Pseudotsuga and the Melampsora on Populus was 
unquestionable. The aecial stage is doubtless rather common 
throughout the range, but it is so inconspicuous and evanescent 
that it has been very little collected. 


SUMMARY 


The following is a complete list of the successful cultures made 
during the year 1910. It is divided into two series, species that 
have previously been grown in cultures and reported by the writer 
or other investigators, and species whose culture is now reported 
for the first time. 


A. Species Previously Reported 

1. Puccinia Grossulariae (Schum.) Lagerh.—Teliospores from 
Carex tenuis Rudge and from C. pallescens L., sown on Ribes 
Cynosbati L. 

2. Puccinia Peckii (DeT.) Kellerm.—tTeliospores from Carex 
lanuginosa Michx., sown on Onagra biennis (L.) Scop., and from 
C. trichocarpa Muhl., sown on O. biennis (L.) Scop. and Meriolix 
serrulata (Nutt.) Walp. 

3. Puccinia Caricis-Solidaginis Arth—Teliospores from Carex 
scoparia Schk., sown on Euthamia graminifolia (L.) Nutt. 

4. Puccinia Caricis-Asteris Arth—Teliospores from Carex 
festiva Dewey, sown on Aster adscendens Lindl. 


Bull. Torrey Club 34: 591. 1907. 
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5. Puccinia Opizii Bubak.—Teliospores from Carex siccata 
Dewey, sown on Lactuca canadensis L. and L. sativa L. 

6. Puccinia universalis Arth——Teliospores from Carex steno- 
phylla Wahl., sown on Artemisia dracunculoides Pursh. 

7. Puccinia Caricis (Schum.) Schrét—Teliospores from Carex 
aristata R. Br. and C. stricta Lam., sown on Urtica gracilis Ait. 

8. Puccinia angustata Peck.—Teliospores from Scirpus atrovi- 
rens Muhl., sown on Lycopus americanus Muhl. 

g. Puccinia Andropogonis Schw.—Teliospores from Andro- 
pogon virginicus L., sown on Pentstemon hirsutus (L.) Willd. and 
from A. scoparius Michx., sown on Pentstemon alpinus Torr. 

10. Puccinia pustulata (Curt.) Arth—Teliospores from An- 
dropogon furcatus Muhl., sown on Comandra umbellata (L.) 
Nutt. 

11. Puccinia amphigena Diet.—Teliospores from Calamovilfa 
longifolia (Hook.) Hack., sown on Smilax hispida Muhl. 

12. Puccinia Muhlenbergiae Arth. & Holw.—Teliospores from 
Muhlenbergia racemosa (Michx.) B. S. P., sown on Callirrhoe 
invalucrata (T. & G.) A. Gray. 

13. Puccinia Rhamni (Pers.) Wettst——Teliospores from Cala- 





magrostis canadensis (Michx.) Beauv., sown on Rhamnus alni- 
folia L’Her. 

14. Puccinia poculiformis (Jacq.) Wettst—Teliospores from 
Agropyron tenerum Vasey, Sitanion longifolium J. G. Sm., and 
Agrostis alba L., sown on Berberis vulgaris L. 

15. Puccinia subnitens Diet—Teliospores from Distichlis 
spicata (L.) Greene, sown on Chenopodium album L. 

16. Puccinia Jamesiana (Peck) Arth.—Teliospores from 
Atheropogon curtipendulus (Michx.) Fourn., sown on Asclepias 
syriaca L. 

“17, Puccinia Seymouriana Arth.—Teliospores from Spartina 
Michauxiana A. S. Hitche., sown on Cephalanthus occidentalis L. 

18. Puccinia Stipae Arth.—Teliospores from Stipa spartea 
Trin., sown on Aster ericoides L., A. Novae-Angliae L., A. multi- 
florus Ait., and Solidago canadensis L., from Stipa sp., sown on 
Aster Novae-Angliae L., and Grindelia squarrosa (Pursh) Dunal, 
and from Koeleria cristata (L.) Pers., sown on Senecio lugens 
A. Gray. 
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19. Puccinia argentata (Schultz) Wint.—Aeciospores from 
Adoxa Moschatellina L., sown on Impatiens aurea Muhl. 

20. Puccinia Absinthii DC.—Teliospores from Artemisia sp., 
sown on A. dracunculoides Pursh. 

21. Uromyces perigynius Halst—Teliospores from Carex 
intumescens Rudge, sown on Aster paniculatus Lam., and from 
C. deflexa Hornem., sown on Solidago rugosa Mill., and Aster 
ericoides L. 

22. Uromyces Junci (Desm.) Tul.—Teliospores from Juncus 
Balticus Willd., sown on Carduus Flodmanii Rydb. 

23. Uromyces Astragali Sacc——Urediniospores from Aragal- 
lus Lamberti (Pursh) Greene, and from Astragalus sulphurescens 
Rydb., sown on Astragalus carolinianus L, 

24. Uromyces Medicaginis Pass.—Urediniospores from Medi- 
cago sativa L.., sown on same host. 

25. Gymnosporangium Juniperit-virginianae Schw.—Teliospores 
from Juniperus virginiana L., sown on Malus Malus (L.) Britt. 

26. Gymnosporangium clavipes C. & P.—Teliospores from 
Juniperus sibirica Burgsd., sown on Amelanchier erecta Blanch., 
and Crataegus tomentosa L., and aeciospores from Amelanchier 
erecta Blanch., sown on Juniperus sibirica Burgsd. 

27. Gymnosporangium clavariaeforme (Jacq.) DC.—Telio- 
spores from Juniperus sibirica Burgsd., sown on Amelanchier 
erecta Blanch., and Crataegus punctata Jacq. 

28. Gymnosporangium nidus-avis Thaxt.—Teliospores from 
Juniperus virginiana L., sown on Cydonia vulgaris Pers., and 
Amelanchier vulgaris Moench. 

29. Gymnosporangium cornutum (Pers.) Arth.—Teliospores 
from Juniperus sibirica Burgsd., sown on Sorbus americana 
Marsh. 

30. Gymnosporangium Davisii Kern—Teliospores from Juni- 
perus sibirica Burgsd., sown on Aronia arbutifolia (L.) Medic., 
and A. nigra ( Willd.) Britt. 

31. Gymnosporangium Betheli Kern—tTeliospores from Juni- 
perus scopulorum Sarg., sown on Crataegus cerronis A. Nels. 

32. Gymnosporangium Nelsoni Arth.—Teliospores from Juni- 
perus virginiana L., sown on Amelanchier erecta Blanch. 
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33. Cronartium Quercus (Brond.) Schrot.—Aeciospores from 
Pinus virginiana Mill., sown on Quercus rubra L. 
34. Melampsoropsis abietina (A. & S.) Arth.—Teliospores 
from Ledum groenlandicum Oeceder, sown on Picea Mariana 


(Mill.) B.S. P. 


B. Species Reported Now for the First Time 


1. Puccinia Crandallii Pam. & Hume.—tTeliospores from Fes- 
tuca confinis Vasey, sown on Symphoricarpos racemosus Michx. 

2. Puccinia quadriporula Arth—Teliospores from Carex 
Goodenovii J. Gay, sown on Aster paniculatus Lam. 

3. Puccinia Lithospermi E. & K.—Teliospores from Evolvulus 
pilosus Nutt., sown on same species of host. 

4. Uromyces acuminatus Arth.—Teliospores from Spartina 
Michauxiana A. S. Hitch., sown on Polemonium reptans L. 

5. Coleosporium Vernoniae B. & C.—Aeciospores from Pinus 
taeda L., sown on Vernonia crinita Raf, 

6. Melampsora albertensis Arth—Teliospores from Populus 
tremuloides Michx., sown on Pseudotsuga mucronata (Raf.) 
Sudw. 
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BOTRYOSPHAERIA ON COTTON BOLLS 


C. W. EpGerton 


Among the fungi of minor importance on cotton bolls in the 
southern states is a pyrenomycete which has been provisionally 
referred to Botryosphaeria fuliginosa (Mongeot & Nestler) Ellis 
& Ev. This fungus is not common on cotton but is occasionally 
picked up. The first collection on this host seems to have been 
made by Atkinson in Alabama some years ago. Atkinson’s 
material was sent to Massee and was determined by him as 
Botryosphaeria Berengeriana De Not.’ But as Ellis and Ever- 
hart list this name as a synonym of Botryosphaeria fuliginosa, the 
latter name will be used in this article. It is probable that this 
name is not the correct one, but the question of nomenclature 
will not now be considered. Atkinson’s material has also been 
examined by the writer and found to be identical with material 
collected by him. 

Having found this pyrenomycete on cotton bolls in Louisiana, 
a study of its life history was commenced in order to see if it had 
any connection with any of the imperfect fungi which are instru- 
mental in causing boll rots. On account of the somewhat similar 
appearance of the boll affected by the Botryosphacria, to one 
affected by Diplodia gossypina, it was thought that there might 
be some connection between the two. This seemed all the more 
possible because Shear had reported Sphaeropsis and Diplodia 
forms as connected with Botryosphacria.2, However, this was 
not found to be the case. While the Botryosphacria on cotton 
bolls has an imperfect form in its life history, it is quite distinct 
from Diplodia gossypina. 

Two stages of the fungus have been found, a pycnidial stage 
belonging to the form genus Macrophoma, and the perfect or 


* Atkinson, G. F., Some fungi from Alabama, Bull. Cornell University, 
G: 38. sOpy. 

* Shear, C. L., Life History of Melanops Quercuum (Schw.) Rehm forma 
Vitis Sace. (abstract), Science, n. s, 31: 748. 1910. 
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ascogenous stage. The pycnidial stage occurs during the summer 
and is followed by the ascogenous stage in the fall. A_ boll 
affected by this fungus turns black, dries up, and becomes cov- 


ered with the fruiting stages. 

The pycnidia develop profusely on the surface of the diseased 
boll, usually almost superficial, though sometimes they may have 
the base slightly surrounded by fungous or host tissue. They are 
black in color and about 110-300 X 140-210, in size. The 
spores are developed abundantly on short conidiophores and are 
pushed out of the pore at the apex of the pycnidium. If weather 
conditions are favorable, these spores remain in white strings 
protruding from the pycnidia. The spores are hyaline, one-celled, 
from cylindric to slightly ellipsoid or ovoid, coarsely granular, 
and 14-33 X 7-10 in size, averaging about 21-25 X 8p. The 
spores are never septate nor dark-colored and are much more 
variable in shape and size than those of Diplodia gossypina. 

The perithecia are borne in a way similar to the pycnidia and 
are quite similar in appearance. They are black in color and are 
about 190-360 X 250-320 in size. A short beak may be present 
or lacking ; if present, it may have a length up to 100. The asci 
are fairly abundant in the perithecia, though not crowded. They 
are large, about 100-130 & 20-25 », and have very thick walls, 
especially near the apex. The ascospores are hyaline, ellipsoid, 
slightly granular, and about 20-27 & 10-164 in size. The small 
threadlike paraphyses are very abundant. 

The fungus has been cultured a number of times both from the 
conidia and the ascospores. A good growth develops on most of 
the ordinary culture media but as yet no spores of any kind have 
been produced in culture media. 

To prove the identity of the two forms, inoculation experi- 
ments were tried. In the winter of 1909-10, a pure culture was 
obtained from conidia, and this was used during the summer of 
1910 to inoculate a number of bolls in the field. The fungus is 
not a very active parasite under field conditions, so only a part of 
the bolls became affected. These, however, on which the inocu- 
lation was successful, developed the pycnidia abundantly and 
later in the season some of them developed perithecia and asco- 
spores. Single asci were then transferred to acidified culture 
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media in plates and pure cultures were again obtained. In the 
winter of 1910-11, these cultures from ascospores were used to 
inoculate cotton bolls on plants in the greenhouse. These bolls 
became affected and developed the pycnidia and conidia. Other 
inoculations made direct from bolls covered with the pycnidial 
stage have developed the perithecial stage later in the season. As 
a result of these inoculations, the identity of the two stages is 
proven. 

From this study, it seems questionable whether the Botryo- 
sphaeria that we have on cotton bolls in the south is really the 
same as the one that is so common on a large number of woody 
plants in all parts of the country. In a paper read before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in Decem- 
ber, 1909, Shear produced evidence to show that the common 
form of Botryosphaeria fuliginosa is connected with a pycnidial 
stage with spores usually colored and sometimes septate, a stage 
that could belong to either Sphaeropsis or Diplodia. As the 
Botryosphaeria which we have on cotton bolls in the south is not 
connected with a Diplodia, it would look as if the cotton Botryo- 
sphaeria is specifically distinct from the common form. 


LOUISIANA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Baton Rovce, La. 























NEWS AND NOTES 


Dr. W. A. Murrill, who left New York, October 13, for a 
collecting trip in Washington, Oregon, and California, reports 
very favorable conditions for the collection of fleshy fungi on the 
Pacific coast. 

Dr. Mel. T. Cook has recently resigned his position as patholo- 
gist in Delaware Agricultural College to accept a similar position 
in Rutgers College, New Jersey. 


Mr. A. B. Stout, of the University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed director of the laboratories in the New York Botanical 
Garden to succeed Mr. Fred J. Seaver, who has been transferred 
to a curatorship. 


Professor R. A. Harper is conducting a series of seminars for 
the benefit of the graduate students of Columbia University, the 
subject considered being the reproduction of the higher fungi. 
The first of the series, which was held in the main laboratory of 
the New York Botanical Garden, Saturday, November 4, consisted 
of an introduction covering some of the earliest literature of the 
subject. 


Professor J. C. Arthur and Dr. Frank D. Kern spent a month 
during the past summer on a field trip in Colorado. They were 
chiefly interested in observing and collecting the rusts, especially 
those heteroecious forms of which the life-histories are still 
unknown. They report that the trip was very successful and 
satisfactory. They were accompanied on several expeditions by 
Professor E. Bethel, of the East Denver High School, who ren- 
dered much valuable assistance. 


A New Paint-destroying Fungus—Mr. George Massee in the 
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Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, England, No. 8 of this year, describes a new 
fungus (Phoma pigmentivora Mass.) which grows on fresh paint. 
The fungus grows best in hothouses, high temperatures and con- 
stant humidity being especially conducive to its development. 

The fungus appears as numerous, small, rose-colored specks in 
the white paint about a month after it has been applied. These 
spots increase in size and change to a purple or dark-red color 
suggesting the idea of blood having been sprinkled on the paint. 
The discolored areas spread and finally form effused patches 
several inches in diameter. The fruit of the fungus appears as 
minute blackish-red warts. One firm of painters during the 
present year lost over £200 in consequence of the appearance of 
the fungus in a large number of cucumber-houses painted with 
expensive protective paint. 

The spores germinate in pure linseed oil but the mycelium re- 
mains colorless and produces no fruit. No germination takes 
place when the spores are sown in pure white lead. The red 
color suggests that the white carbonate of lead undergoes some 
chemical change induced by the presence of the fungus resulting 
in the formation of oxide of lead. The presence of two per cent. 
of carbolic acid in paint completely arrests the development of the 
fungus. 

This is another illustration of the growth of certain fungi under 
conditions which would naturally be thought to be toxic to any 
living plant.—F. J. Seaver. 


The Development of the Ascocarp of Lachnea scutellata.—In 
the Botanical Gazette for October, Dr. W. H. Brown gives the 
results of his studies of the development of the above named 
species, a common and widely distributed discomycete occurring 
on rotten wood. 

The multinucleate ascogonium was found in the youngest plants 
which could be obtained to constitute the penultimate cell of the 
archicarp which when mature consists of about nine cells. No 
antheridium was found and it is probable that none was present. 
No fusion of nuclei was observed in the ascogonium or in the 
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ascogenous hyphae except in the tip where the nuclei fuse to form 
the primary nucleus of the ascus. The ascogenous hyphae grow 
out from the ascogonium and are multinucleate from the first. 
The tips of the smaller branches of the ascogenous hyphae are 
cut off and contain two nuclei. No uninucleate cells were ob- 
served. The two nuclei pass into the bent portion and divide. 
Walls are formed between the daughter nuclei thus forming a 
binucleate penultimate and uninucleate ultimate and antipenulti- 
mate cell which represents a typical hook. The penultimate cell 
gives rise to an ascus direct or divides to form other hooks. 

The first division in the ascus is heterotypic and the second and 
third are similar to those in the ascogonium.—F’. J. Seaver. 


A Preliminary Report on the Yearly Origin and Dissemination 
of Puccinia graminis—A paper by Mr. Fred J. Pritchard under 
the above title in the Botanical Gazette for September contains 
the record of the observations of the author of the paper for 
several years past, together with the results of recent experi- 
mental work on the germination of rusted wheat grains. 

The absence of the barberry in several regions where Puccinia 
graminis is prevalent seems to indicate that the heteroecism of 
the fungus is merely facultative. While the existence of a peren- 
nial mycelium has been established for several of the rusts this 
has not been proven for Puccinia graminis. 

Eriksson after extensive experiments in Sweden divides Puc- 
cinia graminis into several biological forms. His conclusions 
however have not been supported by Carleton’s work in America. 

The experiments of Pritchard show that Puccinia graminis 
passes readily from wheat, Agropyron tenerum, A. repens, Hor- 
deum jubatum and Elymus triticoides to the barberry. His ob- 
servations also seem to indicate that the aeciospores and uredo- 
spores are not carried to great distances by the wind. 

The pericarp of rusted wheat grains is frequently filled with 
rust mycelium and pustules of teleutospores. Pieces of myce- 
lium resembling rust were found in cells of the scutellum close to 
the growing plant. It is suggested as a possibility that the 
mycelium of the rust might in this way infect the young plant 
and later take on a virulent form.—F. J. Seaver. 
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Studies on the Tremellineae of Wisconsin—In his studies of 
the Tremellineae of Wisconsin in the transactions of the Wis- 
consin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, volume 16, part 
2, E. M. Gilbert has brought together the species of the order 
from that state in such a way as to be of valuable service to the 
student of mycology and to the monographer of the group. He 
has included the descriptions of fifteen species, quoting the com- 
monly accepted synonyms. He finds in addition species in 
Tachaphantium, Tremella and Dacryomyces which he thinks may 
be new and possibly new varieties of Auricularia auricula, 
Dacryomyces deliquescens and Calocera cornea. His conservatism 
in that he has refrained from giving them new names without 
further investigation is commendable. 

Naematelia encephala which he states has not been reported 
before for this country was frequently collected by Mr. Ellis and 
was distributed by him in North American Fungi 1779. Also 
Naematelia nucleata which according to Gilbert has apparently 
not before been reported from this country was issued by Mr. 
Ellis in North American Fungi 520. 

A more extended study of exsiccati would have enabled him to 


suggest additions to the synonymy of several species, as his ac- 
count probably covers most of the species ordinarily found in the 


country —B. O. Dodge. 


A Biologic and Taxonomic Study of the Genus Gymnospo- 
rangium.—Volume 7, No. 26, of the Bulletin of the New York 
Botanical Garden, issued October 12, was entirely devoted to a 
paper under the above title by Dr. F. D. Kern, associate botanist 
in Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, Lafayette, 
Indiana. This subject is treated in two parts, the first being de- 
voted to the biology of the genus and the second to its taxonomy. 

Under the subject of the biology of the genus the life history of 
Gymnosporangium as compared with other rust genera, the gen- 
eral characters of the genus, nuclear history so far as it is known, 
and facts governing the distribution of the species are considered 
briefly. Under experimental investigation the author gives a 
brief account of the history of experimental work and the dis- 
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covery of heteroecism; he also discusses culture methods and 
the necessity for such work and then takes up an account of his 
own experimental work. This work was preceded by five seasons 
of culture work with the various species of the genus. Out of 


33 species now recognized in their telial phases 26 have been 


available for culture work. Successful cultures were secured 
in 18 out of the 26 species tested. Of these 9 were verifications 
of life cycles previously known and 9 gave aecial and telial con- 
nections for the first time. During the course of the work 253 
individual plant cultures were attempted and 25 species of trial 
hosts employed, belonging chiefly to the apple family. The 
pathologic and economic importance of the genus is considered at 
the close of the first part of the work. 

In the taxonomic study of the genus the author prefers to 
retain the well-known name Gymmnosporangium rather than to 
adopt the older name Aecidium which has come to be used strictly 
as a form-genus. The paper contains descriptions of 29 species 
which have full life cycles known, 4 known only in the telial phase 
and 7 known only in the aecial phase; a total of 40 species in all. 
Of these 4 represent new species and 9 are new combinations. 
The descriptions are preceded by two analytic keys, the one based 
on the aecia and the other on the telia. There are also two host 
keys, the first being a key to the hosts harboring the aecial phase 
and the second a key to the hosts harboring the telial phase. 

The entire paper consists of 89 pages of text, 11 half-tone plates 
and 36 figures.—F’. J. Seaver. 


The Control of the Chestnut Bark Disease —Haven Metcalf 
and J. F. Collins treat the subject in farmers bulletin No. 467, 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture, October 
28, IQII. 

The total financial loss from this disease is now estimated at 
$25,000,000. The only known practical means of controlling 
the disease in a forest is to locate and destroy the advance in- 
fections as soon as they appear. Advance infections should be 
located by trained observers and destroyed by cutting and burn- 
ing. Chestnut nursery stock should be rigidly inspected and 
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only perfectly healthy plants passed. The life of valuable orna- 
mental trees may be greatly prolonged by promptly cutting out 
all diseased parts and covering cuts with tar. Spraying is of 
no use in stopping the fungus after it is once started. Diseased 
chestnut trees should be cut down and utilized as soon as possible. 
For the present the planting of chestnuts anywhere east of Ohio 
is not advised, but there is no apparent reason why chestnut 
orchards west of Ohio cannot be kept free from the disease— 
F. J, Seaver. 


The Blister Rust of White Pine.—Bulletin 206 of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture contains the results of the investigation of this disease by 
Mr. Perley Spaulding. The growth of the reforestation move- 
ment in America has caused a steady increase in the importation 
of young white pine stock, with the consequent danger of intro- 
ducing destructive insect or fungus pests. 

Cronartium ribicola, which was discovered in 1855, was later 
found to be only a stage of Peridermium Strobi, the blister rust 
of various species of Pinus. This fungus has been introduced 
from Europe into numerous localities in America. 

The methods of preventing and combating this disease are as 
follows: stop importing five-leaved pines (for which the fungus 
has a preference) and Ribes (which constitutes the alternate host 
for this fungus) and raise these plants at home; keep five-leaved 
pines separated from Ribes if either is imported ; where the disease 
is already present all diseased pines should be removed and 
burned; diseased Ribes bushes should also be removed and 
burned. 

Rigid inspection of all imported stock, or the entire prohibition 
of the importation of five-leaved pines and Ribes, should be com- 
pelled by legislation —F. J. Seaver. 


The Relation of Parasitic Fungi to the Contents of the Cells 
of the Host Plants (I. The Toxicity of Tannin).—The above is 
the title of an extensive paper by Dr. M. T. Cook and Mr. J. J. 
Taubenhaus published as Bulletin No. 91 of the Delaware Col- 
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lege Agriculture Experiment Station. The resistance of certain 
plants to the attack of disease-producing fungi has been often 
observed and discussed. It has been accounted for first by cer- 
tain structural characters or impervious leaf surfaces and then by 
the assumption of a peculiar resistant type of cell due to physio- 
logical and consequently chemical differences within the cell. 
Now, the first of these explanations was early disproved by the 
researches of Ward and others while the idea of physiological 
resistance has not been investigated as much as its importance 
would seem to make desirable. Dr. Cook attacked this problem 
with the idea of discovering, if possible, to what extent the sub- 
stance tannin, of almost universal occurrence among plants, may 
function in their immunity against fungous diseases. Later it is 
intended to extend the investigation to include the other cell con- 
stituents having a possible bearing upon such immunity. 

The methods of study were well planned and carefully carried 
out. It consisted, briefly, in inoculating different types of culture 
media, containing varying amounts of tannin, with a large number 
of parasitic and saprophytic fungi known to produce plant dis- 
ease. In general it was found that tannin inhibited the growth 
of the fungi and that this effect was more pronounced in the case 
of the parasites than with the saprophytes. Small amounts of 
tannin seemed to have a stimulative action upon growth and fruit- 
ing but usually from 0.1 per cent. to 0.4 per cent. tannin had a 
strong inhibitory effect. It was thought that the acidity of the 
tannin might account for its observed action upon the fungi but 
upon experimentation it appeared that even after neutralization 
with sodium hydroxide the tannic acid radicle still showed its 
characteristic inhibitions to a large extent. Different amounts of 
sugars and protein in the media had very little effect in reducing 
the toxicity of tannin. 

The action of tannin upon the germination of the spores was 
found to be unfavorable if it were present in anything more than 
slight amounts. In toxic percentages the time necessary for 
germination was considerably increased. On the other hand, in 
smaller amounts tannin acted as a stimulant of germination. 
Some interesting tests were performed by placing cultures of 
certain fungi upon very thin cork sheets which had been treated 
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to remove all the tannin. After a certain time all of the fungi 
made their way through the cork films and infected the agar 
below. However, if such cork sheets were allowed to absorb 
tannin solutions and were then inoculated as before, the fungi 
were not able to penetrate the cork at all. It might be added that 
it was early observed that commercial tannin is slightly more toxic 
than the fresh extract of oak bark. All of these facts taken with 
the observations of others led the authors to believe that the 
presence of tannin in the host cells may often help to produce an 
immunity from the attacks of fungi.—E. D. Clark. 





